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PIO PICO. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE LAST MEXICAN 
GOVERNOR OF ALTA CALIFORNIA. 



BY HENRY D. BARROWS. 



[Read Nov. 5, 1894 ] 

The life of Pio Pico extended over the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, or from 1801 to 1894. He was born at the mission of San 
Gabriel, May 5, 1801; and he died in the city of Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 11, 1894, at the advanced age of 93 years. 

His father, Jose M. Pico, was Sergeant of a cavalry company 
stationed at San Diego. He came from the city of El Fuerte, Sinaloa, 
as an escort to San Luis Rey, at the time of the founding of that 
mission, in 1795; he died at San Gabriel in 1819. The maiden name of 
Don Pio's mother was Maria Eustaquia Gutierrez; she died in 1846. 
Don Pio was one of ten children — three boys and seven girls. His 
eldest brother, Jose Antonio, and a sister, Conception, were born before 
the family came to Alta California; the former of these served as a 
soldier at San Diego, where he rose to be Lieutenant, and later he 
served under Vallejo at Monterey; he afterwards died at Santa Margarita. 
The sister, Conception, married Domingo Carrillo of Santa Barbara. 
Pio, as before noted, was born at San Gabriel, in 1801; a sister, Maria, 
or Mariquita, was born there in 1804; she married an Ortega. Another 
sister, Ysidora, was born at San Diego, in 1808 or 1809; and she married 
Don Juan Forster, a native of England; she and her husband died in 
1882; and Andres, the youngest brother, and also a historic character in 
California annals, was born in 1810, at San Diego. Don Andres, who, 
at the head of the Californians, bravely fought Fremont and his battal- 
ion at the time of the conquest, and was his good friend afterwards, was 
State Senator, Brigadier-General, etc. , under American rule, and was a 
capable and very popular man; he died several years ago. 

In a dictation of reminiscences made by Don Pio in 1881 to the 
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writer, he said that the earlier years of his life, or till about 1849, were 
mostly spent in San Diego; and that he still remembered some of the 
old settlers there in 1813 and subseqently, whom he named: Jose 
Polanco, Jose M. Romero, S. Valenzuela, Guillermo Cota, Francisco 
Javier Alvarado, Juan de Dios Ballestero, — Poyoreno, Mariano de la 
Luz, Antonio M. Lugo, Eugenio Valdez, Jose M. Verdugo, Sergeant 
Cristoval Dominguez, Claudio Lopez, and others, nearly all of whom 
were the ancestors of the numerous families of the same name, respect- 
ively, now living in this and other counties of Southern California. 

In a manuscript (in Spanish) of Don Pio's, which he permitted me 
to translate from, in 1881, he has recorded some interesting recollections 
of the olden times. In this paper he says: 

"I remember that in 1810, my father was put in prison on account 
of the talk, in the company of which he was Sergeant, of Mexican inde- 
pendence, a question which was, even then, much agitated throughout 
Mexico. He was released, after a few days, through the influence 
of the missionary fathers, but the soldiers, Ramon Rubio, Jose M. Lopez, 
and one, Cafiedo, and an artilleryman, Ygnacio Zufiiga, were kept in 
confinement, each with two pairs of irons (grillos), the two first-named 
dying in prison and Zufiiga remaining there in irons until Mexican inde- 
pendence was established, in 182 1." 

He mentions in this manuscript his remembrance of the great earth- 
quake of 1 81 2, which destroyed the San Juan church, and which was 
also very severe at Santa Barbara; that his father was sent to San 
Gabriel to put down a rising of the neophytes in 18 18; and that he was 
recalled to San Diego the same year, on account of the appearance at 
that port of Bouchard's pirates. Continuing, he says: 

' 'After the death of my father I had to overcome many difficulties to 
move my mother and brother and sisters to the Presidio of San Diego, 
where my sister lived who was married to the Lieutenant of the com- 
pany stationed there. 

"In 1821 I was employed by my brother-in-law, Jose Antonio Car- 
rillo, to take twenty-five barrels of liquor to the northern part of the 
Territory to distribute to the fathers at the missions, as a particular 
present to them from him, the same being, at that time, liquor of the 
first quality. Senor Carrillo was then one of the most influential and 
capable men in California. At that epoch his brother, Don Anastacio 
Carrillo, Sergeant of the company stationed at Santa Barbara, was also 
living here in the Pueblo as Commissioner to see that justice was prop- 
erly administered by the persons appointed as Alcaldes of the Pueblo. 
The Commissioner lived in the house of the Curate — "Casa Cural" — near 
the (old) Catholic Church. This house exists to this day, and is known 
by that name. He and Jose Antonio lived together as brothers. 
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"Being, as I said, charged to take the liquor up the country, I con- 
tracted with an old man (un anciand) named Encarnacion Urquidez, 
grandfather of Mrs. Governor Downey, for twenty-five mules, and en- 
gaged three men, citizens of the Pueblo. ... On my way north- 
ward I made a short visit to the Presidio of Monterey, accompanied by 
a cousin, Jesus Pico (the same who, in after years, had the exciting in- 
cident with Fremont). The first house I visited was that of Don Ygnacio 
Vallejo, father of the Vallejos of the north. I then paid my respects to 
Governor Vincente Sola, who received me with much courtesy and 
kindness (amabilidad); only he was surprised to see me wearing a mili- 
tary uniform. I explained to him that my father had died whilst in the 
military service, leaving his uniform to me, and that therefore I was by 
right entitled to use it in the form he left it. I remember that on my 
reply he drew near to me, and, placing his hand on my shoulder, he 
said to me that I could enjoy my military privileges (fuero tnUitaf); and 
he gave me a recommendatory letter to the Commandante at San Diego, 
who reported in my favor, and I was afterwards appointed Lieutenant of 
the militia." 

Don Pio went from Monterey to San Jose, where he was received 
and entertained at the house of Don Manuel Pacheco, through the rec- 
ommendation of his uncle, Don Dolores Pico, retired Sergeant of a 
Monterey company, who had settled at the Rancho Nacional; and he 
gives many details of his visit to San Jose, which are too long to insert 
here; but he concludes with this interesting item: 

"Mrs. Pacheco (wife of Don Manuel) had, at that time, 'passed her 
fiftieth Christmas' (as some cavalier phrased it), but she had retained 
her beauty, so that, by the general voice, she was known as the most 
beautiful lady of that section, and by some she was called 'the Flower 
of the North.' " 

The following is Don Pio's interesting account in full (portions of 
which, only, have been heretofore published) of the "Bringas affair": 

"In the year 1828 I was appointed Secretary in a suit which Captain 
Pablo de la Portilla came (from San Diego to Los Angeles), by order of 
General Jose M. Echeandia, to try, against a Mexican citizen named 
Luis Bringas. We arrived at the Pueblo, and the Captain established 
his office in a building on the site of the present jail (now the Phillips 
block, on North Spring Street), owned by Antonio Rocha, a Portuguese. 
The next day Bringas was cited and appeared before Captain de la 
Portilla. Being asked what he had to say to the charges brought by the 
Captain, he refused to answer or plead, saying that no Mexican citizen 
ought to answer before any military authority (y que como militar, le 
componia tanto como sifuera la suelda de su %apato), and that it would be 
a very great outrage for a civilian to be tried by a military tribunal; that 
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Mexican citizens constituted the sacred base (basa sagrada) of the na- 
tion; that it was they who formed the nation, and not the military; and 
that for these reasons he refused to answer (declarar). Seeing that he 
was resolute, Captain de la Portilla determined to place the refusal of 
Bringas before the General Commandante at San Diego. His com- 
munication to this effect having been prepared, I offered to carry the 
documents, and I left immediately for San Diego, where I placed the 
same in the hands of the Commandante, Don Jose M. Estudillo; he re- 
ceived and hurriedly examined them, when he ordered me to retire to 
my residence, and to return the next day at 10 a. m., to take back his 
answer. 

"Having myself learned, meanwhile, the purport of the allegations 
of Sefior Bringas, and understanding the rights which he showed that 
Mexican citizens possessed, I was so impressed thereby that on the next 
day, when I presented myself before the Commandante, Estudillo, I was 
resolved to make known my rights as a citizen, which, in effect, I did. 

"On appearing before the Commandante, he delivered to me the 
documents, with the order for me to take them back to Los Angeles to 
Captain de la Portilla. I refused to obey the order, alleging that I was 
a citizen, and that therefore the military authorities had no jurisdiction 
over me. Whereupon I was thrown into prison, where I remained one 
day and one night. 

"The next day the Commandante called me before him, and I had 
the satifaction of being publicly set at liberty. From that date I began 
to know the sacred rights of a citizen." 

The following is a condensation of Pico's account of the revolution 
of 1 83 1. Although having been a member of the Diputacion, or Terri- 
torial Assembly, in the year 1831, and having published an address to 
General Victoria in which he showed that the Diputacion in that year 
was illegal, and for that reason had no right to act as such; but consid- 
ering himself as having legitimate rights as a citizen, he supplemented 
said address by another communication, in which he showed the people 
of the Territory General Victoria's short-comings. "The result was," 
says Pico, "that the General was very angry, and he resolved to put me 
down, and threatened to hang me. Knowing then positively that he 
entertained such intentions, I gathered such opposition as I could; I in- 
vited the co-operation of Jose A. Carrillo (who had been banished by 
this same General Victoria, to Lower California), and of Tuan Bandini. 
We three formed a plan and drew up a 'pronunciamento,' or proclamation, 
which we issued November 30, 1831. Twelve citizens of San Diego, all 
Californians, joined us; also Don Abel Stearns, one of the aggrieved, 
who had been ordered out of the country to the capital of Mexico by the 
said Victoria. It so happened that the same vessel, then anchored in the 
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bay of San Diego, which was to have taken Stearns to Mazatlan, instead, 
a little later, took the official who banished him, namely, General Victo- 
ria himself. We gained the adhesion of the officials of all the military 
companies, which were: the company of Mazatecos, and the companies 
of cavalry and of artillery then stationed at San Diego. 

"General Echeandia, who had been relieved of his command by 
Victoria, being then in San Diego, placed himself at the head of the 
revolutionary force and despatched fifty men under Captain de la Portilla 
to Los Angeles with directions to arrest and imprison the Alcalde, Don 
Vincente Sanchez, and set at liberty various citizens who were held as 
prisoners there. 

"When Captain de la Portilla's force arrived at Los Angeles, he car- 
ried out the orders of his superior, thrusting the Alcalde, Sanchez, in 
jail and setting at liberty the imprisoned citizens. 

"The next day an engagement took place between de la Portilla's 
force and that of General Victoria (which had come from Monterey), 
west of the city, the field remaining in possession of Victoria, with the 
lamentable loss of two good citizens, namely, Jose Maria Abila and 
Captain Pacheco, and the serious wounding of General Victoria. After 
the engagement the General retired with his force to the mission San 
Gabriel, where he resigned his authority to Captain de la Portilla, who 
gave an account of the capitulation to General Echeandia. The latter 
at once set out for Los Angeles, where he arrived three days after the 
surrender took place. Echeandia dispatched General Victoria to Sau 
Diego, where he was placed on board of a vessel which took him to 
Mazatlan." 

Owing to the vacancy in the office of Governor, caused by the 
resignation of Victoria, Don Pio, as senior member of the Assembly, be- 
came Governor in January, 1832, and served till January, 1833. In 
fact, he was a member of the Territorial Diputacion, continuously, from 
1828 to 1 841 or '42. He was succeeded in the gubernatorial office by 
Governor Jose Figueroa, in 1833. 

In 1834 Governor Pico married Maria Ygnacio Alvarado. They 
had no children. She died many years ago. 

Don Pio also held the office of Administrator of San Luis Rey Mis- 
sion from 1834 to 1840. 

In 1 841 he received grants of the ranchos of Santa Margarita and 
Las Flores. 

On the downfall of Micheltorena, in 1845, Pio Pico, as President of 
the Assembly, became temporary Governor, February 22; he was con- 
firmed by the Mexican government, and, April 18, 1846, he took the 
oath of office as constitutional Governor, and continued to perform the 
functions of that office, till August, 1846, when Los Angeles, the capi- 
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tal of the province, was captured by the American forces and the author- 
ity of Mexico and of the local Mexican civil officers in California finally 
came to an end. Governor Pico left Los Angeles, and went, by way of 
Lower California, to Sonora. After the close of the war he returned, I 
believe, in 1848, and, accepting the inevitable, he became thereafter a 
good American citizen, making his home mostly at beautiful 
"Ranchito," till he was ejected therefrom by the hard hand of the law, 
two or three years ago, when he was offered an asylum in the house of 
his old friend of more than sixty years' standing, Col. J. J. Warner, 
southwest of this city, where he continued to reside till shortly before 
his death, when he came into the city in order to better avail himself of 
necessary medical attendance. 

In the early seventies Governor Pico built and equipped the "Pico 
House," which then was the largest and most commodious hotel in the 
city. 

I do not know that I shall be able to persuade English-speaking 
people to see Pio Pico as those, both Americans and native Californians, 
who knew him best, saw him. Bancroft, who was not particularly 
friendly to him, says most truly, as all who know him well will aver: 
"Pio Pico is a man who has been abused far beyond his deserts." And, 
again, he says of him: "Not much fault can be found with his mission 
policy; he did not, as has been charged, run away in 1846 with large 
sums of money obtained by illegal sales of mission estates; he had a 
perfect right to favor his friends by land grants in the last days of his 
power, and to prefer that California should fall into English rather than 
American possession. That he seems to have antedated some land 
grants, after his return in 1848, is the most discreditable feature of his 
record; yet, my study of land litigation leads me to hesitate in condemn- 
ing or exonorating any official or citizen, native or pioneer, on charges 
originating in that most unfathomable pool of corruption." 

Since the death of Governor Pico, his old friend, Colonel Warner, who 
was intimately acquainted with his character for so many years, told me 
that he had long intended, over his own signature, to defend Don Pio 
against what he considered two of the most unjust charges that have 
been made against him, namely: (1) That he issued land grants after he 
left Los Angeles in August, 1846; and (2) that he gave contradictory 
testimony before American courts. And Colonel Warner (now 87 years 
of age) further charged me, in case he were unable to make his defense 
before he died, that I should do it for him. Inasmuch as I thoroughly 
agree with Colonel Warner's views, as somewhat fully expressed to me, 
on these two points, I the more readily reproduce them here. Although, 
as all the world knows, it is not easy to prove a negative, still, a some- 
what intimate knowledge of Don Pio's character — extending, in my own 
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case, over nearly forty years, and in the case of Colonel Warner over 
more than sixty years — ought to enable us to form a reasonably reli- 
able judgment as to whether he was capable of committing the repre- 
hensible acts with which he has been charged, which acts, many Amer- 
icans, who did not know the man, seem willing to believe he was respon- 
sible for. If such acts were charged against any American Governor 
whom they knew well, they would not be so ready to believe that they 
were true. 

That Governor Pico continued to issue land grants in a perfectly 
legal manner, under the land laws of Mexico, until shortly before the 
capture of Los Angeles by the American forces, and after the capture of 
Monterey, is, I have no doubt, very true — as why should he not? Los 
Angeles was then the capital, and the Governor and other Territorial officers 
continued to perform here all their ordinary official functions in a per- 
fectly regular manner for more than a month after Commodore Sloat 
raised the American flag over the custom house at Monterey — that is, 
from July 7 till August 12, 1846, on which latter date Governor Pico 
left Los Angeles, and finally ceased to act as Gefe Politico of California, 
an office whose duties, up to that time, he was as strictly entitled to 
perform under Mexican law as he certainly was under international law. 
As Colonel Warner truly says, there would have been as little reason in 
holding that the capture of Mexico should date, under international law, 
from the crossing of the Rio Grand by General Taylor's army; and that 
all official acts of the civil government of Mexico after that date and 
prior to the capture of the capital should be held as null and void, as to 
hold that California was captured before the taking of Los Angeles, the 
capital of the Territory, by our forces, and the dispersion or capture of 
the regularly constituted authorities thereof; and that all their official 
acts after July 7 and before August 12, 1846, were null and void. 

If this point is well taken — and it must so commend itself to all 
just minds — the holding by our government as void all the official acts 
of the Pico administration after the 7th of July and prior to August 12th 
was contrary to international law and to right and justice; and, conse- 
quently, all charges against the lawful acts of the Pico administration, 
or of Governor Pico, performed in good faith during that interval, fall to 
the ground. 

More than that, this unjust decision of our government, which was 
but a mere brutum fulmen of a conquering power, without any sanction 
of right, worked a great wrong on private parties who received, prior to 
August 12, 1846, lawful grants of land; and, besides, it cast a very un- 
just reflection on the rightful official acts of a man who, in the opinion 
of those who know him well, was incapable of intentionally wronging 
any living being. 
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Colonel Warner, basing his opinion chiefly on his thorough knowl- 
edge of the character of Governor Pico, as an officer and as a man, told 
me with the utmost earnestness that he did not believe that Pio Pico 
ever signed his name as Governor to a grant of one foot of public land 
after he left Iyos Angeles on the 12th day of August, 1846; and that all 
alleged grants issued after that date, either in 1848 or at any time and 
antedated, pretending to bear his signature and rubric, are sheer, abso- 
lute forgeries. Of course the personal opinions of Colonel Warner and 
many others, both Californians and Americans, who had almost a life- 
long acquaintance with Don Pio, are not positive proof, in a case of this 
kind, although to their own minds their convictions come as near cer- 
tainty as would the convictions of thousands of citizens who knew Gov- 
ernor Downey or Governor Stoneman well, approach certainty, that 
they, neither of them, ever falsified a public document or signed an 
official document as Governor after the expiration of their terms of office, 
although it might be impossible for those who believe thus to positively 
prove that they never committed such heinous acts. If the Governors 
named were charged with anything of this kind — which they never 
were — those who knew them well would simply say: "They were incapa- 
ble of such acts!" And this is exactly what Colonel Warner and others 
say of Governor Pico; their intimate knowledge of his public and pri- 
vate character, extending over many years, excludes, to their minds, 
the possibility of his ever having done these dishonorable things which 
his enemies have charged against him. 

Concerning the second serious charge — that Governor Pico's testi- 
mony in early "land litigation" (of which Bancroft speaks so contemp- 
tuously) before the Land Commission and before the Federal Courts, is 
contradictory — Colonel Warner is of the opinion that this apparent dis- 
crepancy is fully accounted for in the following manner: At the early 
period when Don Pio, who knew nothing of the English language, or of 
the methods of procedure in American courts, was called upon to give 
his testimony, it was not easy to find persons who thoroughly understood 
both the English and the Spanish languages, much less the accurate 
equivalents in either tongue, of the technical terms incident to both the 
well-defined but entirely dissimilar land systems of Mexico and the 
United States, or who were familiar with the multiplicity of legal terms 
pertaining to both Spanish and English jurisprudence. Now when Gov- 
ernor Pico's testimony (given in Spanish) was translated into English, 
he had no means of knowing whether it was correctly rendered or not; 
very likely the judges themselves were not well enough versed in Span- 
ish to be able always to distinguish if niceties and shades of meaning as 
given in one language were truly reproduced in the other; in short, Don 
Pio did not and could not know what he was made to say — what his 
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testimony was made to appear in English, and in an American court; and 
if, as would be the most natural thing in the world, he was made by 
misinterpretation or by defective interpretation, to say things which he 
did not say, or not to say things which he did say, what chance had he 
to correct the same? 

Again: It is well-known that there are many attorneys, when large 
interests are at stake and large gains are to be made by such tactics, who 
are not above taking every possible advantage of a witness by confusing 
him and making him, if possible, contradict himself. And who would 
be so utterly defenseless in their hands as one who knew nothing of the 
language of our courts? And, moreover, if the judge happened to 
know nothing of the witness' language, and were disposed to protect 
him, how helpless would even the judge be to extend protection in such 
a case. 

The more one studies or investigates this matter, the more thor- 
oughly he will be convinced of the truth of Bancroft's declaration, that 
"Pio Pico has been abused far beyond his deserts." He has been 
abused partly, perhaps, because of unworthy race prejudices, coupled 
with misinformation, but mainly because it was for somebody's interest 
to misrepresent and abuse him. 

Is it not high time that some one spoke out in his defense? Now, 
that the venerable ex-Governor has been laid in his grave — and that, 
O most pitiful spectacle, a pauper's grave! — is it not time that calumnies 
against him should cease? There are many of our people who did not 
know him, and who aim to be just, who still seem willing to believe ill 
of him; and there are, I am sorry to say, plenty of writers who are very 
ready to pander to unworthy prejudices against people who are not of 
our own race and who do not speak our own language. It may yet be 
too early, but some day a friendly, sympathetic life of Pio Pico should 
be written. 

The story of the pastoral, almost idyllic, life of the Californians be- 
fore the United States conquest, and of the disastrous experiences of 
many of them since the change of government, which they did not in- 
vite, but which was forced upon them, has only been told, or partially 
told, from the American point of view. I^et us hope that it will some 
time be told from the standpoint of the Californians themselves, and in 
such a spirit of truthfulness and kindliness as will not do them injustice! 
For I hold that the Spanish Californians have not hitherto been given a 
fair show in the forum of American public opinion. 

There is another charge against Governor Pico which I feel com- 
pelled to notice, namely, that he was by nature of a "litigious disposi- 
tion." This charge, doubtless, has as much foundation and is about as 
just, as applied to Pico, and to many other native Californians, as it would 
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be if made against the thousands of Americans who have been finan- 
cially ruined by the litigation into which they have been forced in self- 
defense, since California became a part of the United States. What 
could they have done? What should they have done? Quietly submit 
to be despoiled of their lands by greedy land sharks and sharpers, who 
have ever stood ready to take advantage of either real or imaginary 
flaws in land titles, technicalities of the law, perjury and subornation of 
perjury, conspiracy, forgery, or what not, to harass and badger tAmer- 
icans as well as Californians out of their possessions? Pio Pico, who 
was formerly a very rich man in land and cattle, was forced into litiga- 
tion, which finally left him without a foot of land and absolutely with- 
out means of his own, and dependent on gracious charity for shelter 
and for his daily bread. 

Col. George H. Smith, who was for years his attorney, tells me 
that he defended Governor Pico in the courts in four different suits 
which were brought against him on four promissory notes, at different 
times, for amounts ranging from a few hundred dollars to $16,000! to 
which Don Pio's name and rubric had been forged by expert scoundrels; 
but that he was able to defeat these suits in every case. These are but 
a few samples of the class of lawsuits in which Don Pio was compelled 
to defend himself, and whereby he has acquired the reputation of being 
of a "litigious" disposition; and they serve to indicate how unjustly that 
characteristic has been imputed to him. 

For one of the most flagrant cases of the miscarriage of justice in 
in the history of California, I refer the members of this Society to the 
case of Pico versus Conn, as reported by the Supreme Court itself— in Cal. 
Reports, Vol. 91, pp, 129-135; also in Pacific Reporter, Vol. 25, pp. 
970-972 — in which.on what, to lay minds, seem the most flimsy technicali- 
ties, there was taken from the last Mexican Governor of California, in his 
old age, property estimated variously to be worth from $250,000 to 
$500,000, for a debt originally of $62,000, but which afterwards was in- 
creased to $103,000. It is not an easy matter to discuss this case in 
temperate language. I therefore refrain, and refer the Historical Society 
to the judicial statement of the case as cited above, which I desire to 
make a part of this paper. 

Perhaps it would add interest to this imperfect sketch to call atten- 
tion to some personal characteristics of Don Pio, or to relate incidents 
which reveal these characteristics. All who came into social or business 
relations with the venerable ex-Governor, spontaneously bear witness to 
his kindness of heart, to his uniform courtesy, and to his entire lack of 
malice or ill-will towards any human being. Many Americans believe 
that he was crafty; and yet, those now living, both Americans and Cali- 
fornians, who associated with him longest, and therefore knew him best, 
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will, I think, uniformly say that no person was freer from that sinistre 
trait, craftiness, than Pio Pico. On the contrary, he was, if anything, 
too confiding — which weakness was one of the causes of his financial 
undoing, in that he listened to the advice of one of the conspirators who 
sought to despoil him of his magnificent estate by persuading him to 
deposit, for safe keeping, the instrument which would have compelled a 
reconveyance of that estate, with a party from whose custody it has 
never since emerged. 

I have often talked to Don Pio about the grievous financial troubles 
that came to him in the last years of his life. In one conversation, he 
remarked sadly, but, so far as I could detect, without a tinge of exulta- 
tion or bitterness, which would have been so natural to most men under 
like circumstances: So and so, who had wronged or overreached him, 
had died; another person, who had treated him in a similar unjust fash- 
ion, had become paralyzed; and now a third person who had wronged 
him more grievously than all, he is dead. I could not help ejaculating: 
"It looks as though some Power above took cognizance of affairs in this 
world," to which he simply responded: "Parece" (it would seem so). 

On another occassion, as he was telling me of some of the pathetic 
features of that most pathetic case in which he lost all, I said: " Inas- 
much as there may be a doubt as to whether the security given was, as 
he insisted, merely a deed of trust, or an absolute deed, as his opponents 
contended ; and as he had offered to return to them all the money they 
were out, with good interest, it is a pity that the courts could not have 
seen it in the line of their duty, as Judge Howard of the Superior Court, 
who was a very just judge, had done ; to have decreed that the instru- 
ment given as security, was a security deed only; and thus the money 
loaners would have gotten their money with good interest, and all costs, 
and he (Don Pio) would have gotten his land back, and no wrong would 
have been done to anybody — all parties would have been made whole." 
To which he fervently, almost devoutly, replied: "Ojala! Ojala!" 
(Would to Heaven, would to Heaven, it might have been so !) 

Kindness of heart was a peculiarly prominent trait in Governor Pico's 
character; and this trait made it difficult often for him to say "No" to 
those who came to him for favors, or asked him to loan them money, or 
to lend his name as surety for loans from other parties. He was sub- 
jected to this latter annoyance so frequently at one period, and he found 
it so difficult to stand off this particular class of borrowers, that the late 
William Wolfskill once told me that Don Pio had specially requested him 
to refuse to loan money to any man who came to him to borrow on his 
(Pico's) security or indorsement; and I believe that Mr. Wolfskill 
through his genuine respect and friendship for Don Pio, strictly thereafter 
observed that request. 
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There is a beautiful social relation existing in all Spanish Catholic 
countries namely, that between god-parents and god-children. In sees 
ing Governor Pico and Colonel Warner together on several occasion - 
during the present year, I was surprised to observe the recognition of 
this relation between the venerable gentlemen, in their mode of addressing 
each other. I had long been accustomed to hear young people address 
persons much older than themselves as "padrinos," or god-parents, and 
to hear the always affectionate response, "ahijados" (god-children); but 
I never before had heard ninety-year old people address each other in that 
way. I asked Don Pio one day for an explanation, how it came about 
that Don Juan (Mr. Warner) should call him " padrino." He said that 
long ago, Captain Gale, of Boston, left his daughter with his (Don Pio's) 
family for some time; and that afterwards she was married to Colonel 
Warner, and that he (Don Pio) stood as padrino or god-father at their 
wedding. And always after that, I noticed that whenever Don Pio and 
Mr. Warner met, the latter always without exception, affectionately ad- 
dressed the former, by the endearing word, padrino, and* Don Pio in 
like manner addressed Colonel Warner as ahijado. 

There are two ways in which this very near and pleasant relation may 
be established, namely, (i) when persons stand as sponsors at the mar- 
riage of a couple, and (2) when they stand as sponsors at the baptism of 
children. In the latter case, the sponsors become padrinos or god-pa- 
rents of the children, and "compadres " to their parents. The relation 
of " com-padres," is, I believe, unknown in English speaking countries, 
and, so far as I know, there is no equivalent word for it in the English 
language. 



